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feet a thing, why may they not from the same motives have sub- 
stantially originated it ?* 

As to the contrasted views of the origin of social phenomena 
(views which, it must be admitted, are more or less speculative in 
character), \ I am only concerned now to state them, and do not 
venture to give an opinion of my own. 

William M. Salter. 
Philadelphia. 

FREE-WILL AND RESPONSIBILITY. 

My reply to Dr. Hyslop's criticisms (in the October number of 
this Journal) can only be a very short one ; for otherwise I should 
simply have to repeat all that I endeavored to make clear in my arti- 
cle in the July number. And I will ask any readers of Dr. Hyslop's 
criticisms, who care to know my position, to look again at what I 
said in that article. Dr. Hyslop complains that I " naively assume 
an antithesis between the free-will doctrine and the necessitarian 
doctrine." If by this is meant that I think there is ultimately an 
inevitable antinomy, I am somewhat astonished at the remark ; for 
the main purpose of my article was to show that there is no contra- 
diction between the element of truth which, in my view, is con- 
tained in the traditional free-will doctrine and a carefully-stated 
doctrine of psychological necessitarianism. That there is an an- 
tithesis between the free-will doctrine as usually asserted and the 
necessitarian doctrine as usually asserted, no student of philosophy 
can seriously deny ; and I do not see any naiveti in assuming the 
existence of an old and famous controversy. 

When Dr. Hyslop goes on to speak of "capacity of choice be- 
tween equal motives," the expression seems to me extremely ambig- 

* It may, of course, be said that at least the social impulse (or rather germ of 
social feeling) must have pre-existed. But Professor Patten admits as much (by 
implication) when he speaks of social impulses as being " mere adumbrations" 
under circumstances that make societies unnecessary, but not as non-existent. 

•j- A somewhat amusing instance of how the very same facts may be variously 
interpreted by ingenious minds is given in Professor Giddings's supposing that 
an amoeba does not devour a fellow amoeba, because, having learned the " feel" 
of its own substance, it has a similar " feel" when touching one of its fellows, 
and " recognizes the creature as an object like itself, and therefore as not food" 
{Annals, etc., March, 1895, p. 101), while Professor Patten urges that the 
amceba mistakes the other creature for a part of itself— -in other words, that we 
have here " a case of mistaken identity due to a lack of development" {Annals, 
etc., May, 1895, p. 119). 
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uous. Does he mean " between motives which seem equal to the 
agent," or " which seem equal to other persons" ? If they are act- 
ually equal and are really "motives," they must neutralize one 
another and produce suspension of activity, until something occurs 
to make one outweigh the other, and then they are no longer equal. 
Further, is the "choice" between such motives a volition with or 
without a motive ? If it is a volition with a motive, I do not see 
where Dr. Hyslop differs from psychological determinism ; if it is 
a volition without a motive, Dr. Hyslop's new " freedomist" is but 
old indeterminist writ queerly. There is the less need for me to 
elaborate this point, because it has been very clearly put by Pro- 
fessor Royce in his review of Dr. Hyslop's work on Ethics (in 
October number of International Journal). With Professor 
Royce I should agree in holding that psychological determinism 
is an inadequate philosophical theory in so far as it involves a 
merely mechanical conception of causation in mental processes, but 
that the fact of deliberation and of choice presents no difficulty 
whatever to any consistent determinist theory. 

As to my reference to Robert Owen, I did not quote him as an 
authority on a philosophical question. I referred to the honored 
father of industrial co-operation as a conspicuous example of a prac- 
tical 'reformer ', who knew from experience the existence of certain 
bad social effects of the common free-will doctrine. I did not say 
that Robert Owen's knowledge of psychology or of philosophy or 
of the history of controversy was any better than that of the aver- 
age "practical" man, who believes, or is taught to believe, that 
some acceptance of the free-will formula, in however crude or illog- 
ical a form, is an essential part of an ethical creed, and who is 
unaware that what he takes for the verdict of " common sense" is 
in great part the dregs of a Scholastic theory. 

David G. Ritchie. 

University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 



